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ASHORT ACCOUNT OF THOMAS AND JANE COLLEY. 


Thomas Colley was a native of the village of 


Smeaton, near Pontefract, where he was born in 
1742. Of his early life little more is known 


than that he was educated in the principles of 


the Episcopal Church. ‘ While residing at Shef- 
field as an apprentice, he became awakened to a 


sense of the sinfulness of sin, and to his need of 


a Saviour, and associated himself with some 
pious people, among whom he subsequently 
became a preacher. 

He married in 1764, and his wife proved a 
true help-meet to him, both in things temporal 
and spiritual. She had been led to compare 
closely with the doctrines of the New Testament, 
the practices which are common amongst most 
denominations of Christians, and some of these 
she had perceived were not in accordance with 
the precepts of Christ and his apostles. 

It was customary among the people with 
whom her husband was associated, to make a 
collection at the conclusion of their meetings, 
and to hand it to the preacher; and on one 
occasion, when he returned home after preaching, 
and extended his hand to give her a small sum 
which he had received in this way, she drew 
back her hand, and addressed him thus :— 
‘ Thomas, is it the gospel you have been preach- 
ing ? If it be, the command is, ‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give ;’ but if it be not the gospel, 
then how could you take money for pretending 
to preach that which you have not preached ” 

This address made a deep impression on the 
mind of Thomas Colley: he became greatly 
burdened in spirit, under the conviction that he 
had acted in a way which was contrary to the 
precept of his Lord and Master, and he felt re- 
strained from preaching again in the same man- 
ner. In the forenoon of the First-day of the 
following week, about the time at which people 
were going to their various places of worship, he 
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went out, thinking that he would go to some 
one of these places, but unresolved as to which. 
In proceeding along the streets, he noticed some 
persons belonging to the Society of Friends 
going to their meeting, and came to the conclu- 
sion that he would follow them; for havin 
understood that their meetings were often held 
in silence, he thought that he should find a 
quiet opportunity of reflecting upon those sub- 
jects which now weighed so heavily upon his 
spirit. 

Soon after taking his scat in this meeting, 
with his mind turned to the Lord, and desiring 
to be given to see what was in accordance with 
the Divine will, he became sensible of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit bringing a feeling of 
solemnity over the congregation, under which 
his own mind was reverently bowed before the 
God of heaven and earth, and greatly contrited. 
His understanding became at this time much 
more clearly enlightened than it had préviously 
been, to perceive the nature of that worship of 
the Father which is in spirit and in truth, and 
to apprehend the accordance of the practice of 
silent waiting upon God in religious assemblies, 
with this true gospel worship; and he came to 
the conclusion that in whatever manner others 
might assemble to worship God, the way in 
which he should be enabled most acceptably to 
perform this solemn duty was that adopted by 
the Society of Friends. 

Jane Colley soon joined her husband in at- 
tending the meetings of Friends; and as their 
attention was directed to the state of their own 
hearts before the Lord, and ‘to feeling after 
him, if haply they might find him,’ they found 
these occasions blessed to their souls; their 
strength in the Lord was renewed, and they 
witnessed the promise of Christ respecting the 
Holy Spirit, ‘Ile shall take of mine and shall 
show it unto you,’ more abundantly fulfilled in 
their experience. They were received into 
membership with Friends in 1766. 

As Thos. Colley bore patiently the baptisms 
of the Holy Spirit, by which he was made sen- 
sible of his helplessness to perform the Divine 
will in his own strength, and was brought to 
trust in the Lord alone, he grew in grace, and, 
in process of time, he felt constrained by the 
love of Christ to speak as a minister of the 
gospel in the meetings of Friends. His first 
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communication in this line of service was in the 
year 1768. Being careful, in humility and 
watchfulness, to occupy the talents committed to 
him, his services were acceptable and edifying, 
and, in due time, he was acknowledged by his 
Friends as one of their approved ministers. Not 
long after this, he felt himself called upon, by 
Him who ‘putteth forth his own sheep and 
goeth before them,’ to travel in the service of 
the gospel, and way was made for him in the 
discharge of this duty, according to the good 
order established among the Society of Friends, 
by which their ministers, though not receiving 
any pecuniary remuneration for preaching the 
gospel, but conscientiously adhering to the pre- 
cept, ‘ Freely ye have received, freely give,’ are, 
nevertheless, carefully provided for in regard to 
travelling and other needful expenses while from 
home in the service of the gospel. 

As the Society does not restrict the services 
of its ministers to any particular places, but 
when those who are approved amongst them 
believe themselves called upon to particular ser- 
vices, and bring the subject before their Month- 
ly meetings, which are held for the care of their 
congregations, these meetings weightily deliber- 
ate upon such subjects before the Lord; and if 
they feel unity with the ministers in regard to 
the service they have in prospect, they give them 
certificates of their unity, and set them at liberty 
to proceed in the performance of their apprehend- 
ed duty. In this way, Thomas Colley perform- 
ed many journeys in Great Britian, Ireland. and 
some more distant countries, with the concur- 
rence of that church with which he had become 
united. 

In 1779, in company with his friend Philip 
Madin, an elder also of Sheffield, he paid a re- 
ligious visit in the island of Barbadoes, and in a 
few of the other British West India Islands. 
Being favoured to return home in safety, he 
penned the following reflections :—‘ Under a 
grateful remembrance of the many favours of the 
Almighty, graciously extended to us through 
the course of this long and perilous journey, in 
preserving us in the midst of a raging and tu- 
multuous war, in opening our way in the service 
in which we were engaged, and affording ability 
and strength to discharge the duty of the day, 
our spirits are humbly bowed in deep reverence 
and thankfulness to the Father and Fountain of 
all our mercies.’ 

A few years after his return from this voyage, 
he again left his near connections, and travelled 
extensively in North America, where his gospel 
labours were well received, and made a deep and 
instructive impression on the minds of many of 
those whom he visited; for he was eminently | 
qualified to set forth the blessings of salvation | 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who came as the 
light of the world, and offered himself as a sacri- 
fice for the sins of mankind; and to turn the 
attention of his hearers to the teachings of the 


Holy Spirit, in the secret of the soul; in order 
that they might not only know this blessed 
Teacher as a witness against sin, but as the 
Comforter of those who, being reconciled unto 
God through the death of his Son, follow him in 
the regeneration. 

In reference to one of his visits to London, he 
writes: ‘I have laboured many weeks in this 
populous place, visited all the meetings [of 
Friends } in this city, and most of them on First- 
days, and have had public meetings in all their 
meeting-houses, and in many other places. In 
this service, I may with reverence acknowledge, 
that the Lord has been near, and has fulfilled 
his ancient promise, ‘ As the day, so shall thy 
strength be.’ The meetings have generally been 
large ; neither unfavourable weather, nor snow 
on the ground, has prevented people from at- 
tending them; and that living power, which is 
both ancient and new, has been the crown and 
diadem of our religious assemblies.’ 

When not engaged in religious service, this 
devoted man was diligent in attention to his 
business, which was that of a cutler ; herein 
following the example of the apostles, and espe- 
cially that recorded of Paul, who laboured with 
his own hands as a tent-maker, and thus minis- 
tered not only to his own necessities, but to the 
necessities of those who were with him, ‘ that he 
might make the gospel of Christ without charge.’ 

n 1810, Thomas Colley’s health began to 
decline, and he said to one of his friends, ‘I 
have, for a considerable time, apprehended I 
should have a lingering illness, and have never 
desired it might be otherwise. I do not, as some 
have done, wish for a sudden removal, as I think 
Divine providence, as well as Divine grace, is as 
much manifested in times of sickness as in times 
of health. It now yields me great consolation 
that I worked while health and ability were 
afforded. I now see but little to be done. It 
is cause of great satisfaction that I was enabled 
to pay my last ey visit in London.’ In 
the meeting at Sheffield, at this period of his 
life, he spoke with increasing frequency both in 
testimony and in supplication ; manifesting with 
clearness, and in the power and love of the gos- 
pel, as a father in the church of Christ, that he 
longed, with increasing solicitude, for the spiri- 
tual progress of those amongst whom he had long 
and faithfully laboured. 

In the 7th month, 1811, he was seized with 
violent illness, which he expected to survive only 
a few days ; but, being a little revived, he said 
to a friend who visited him, ‘I am a poor weak 
creature, uncertain how this attack may termi- 
nate, nor am I anxious about it;’ and, referring 
to his labours as a minister, he added, ‘ For some 
time past I have been concerned to use the 
strength afforded, in discharging manifested 
duties, and, on retrospect, I do not see one 
religious duty or service left undone.’ 


After this he gradually declined, and, in the 
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6th month, 1812, he became very weak. On 
the 10th, when one of his friends who had call- 
ed on him was about to take his leave, having 
to attend the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
that evening, he said with a calm and expressive 
countenance, ‘ The Lord bless thee ; and may he 
be with you in all your movements in the pro- 
motion of his work.’ Then referring to his own 
situation, he added, ‘ How long the taper may 
glimmer in the socket is uncertain : I think it 
will not be long. My love to Friends. Fare- 
well !’ 

He spoke but little after this, but appeared to 
be patiently waiting the summons to join the 
‘innumerable multitude who have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb ;’ and on the 12th of Sth month he ex- 
pired, in the 70th year of his age, having beena 
minister 44 years. 

Jane Colley survived her husband about seven 
years : she was one of the many evidences which 
have occurred in the Society of Friends, that 
where the restrictions of man do not interfere 
with the work of the Lord, he still continues to 
fulfil the prediction of the prophet Joel, respect- 
ing the preaching of women, to which the apostle 
Peter referred on the day of Pentecost ; ‘ And it | 
shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh ; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy ;’ ‘and 
on my servants and on my hand-maidens I will 
pour out in those days of my Spirit, and they 
shall prophesy.’ She became aminister in 1779. 
Her labours were edifying to her friends, but 
were chiefly confined to the meeting to which she 
belonged. While health permitted, she attended 
diligently to her husband’s business when he was 
absent on religious service, but during many of | 
her latter years she was confined to her room by 
a painful disease. In this season of trial she 
testified that her love for her friends, and for 
the prosperity of truth and righteousness, was 
amongst her greatest comforts in life ; and that 
she was mercifully favoured with an undoubted 
evidence, that a place of rest and peace with her 
Saviour would be allotted her in his eternal 
kingdom. A few hours before her death, which 
occurred when she was about 77 years of age, 
she said, ‘ My sufferings are very great; but in 
the end all will be well;’ and soon after, putting 
up the prayer—‘ Holy Father, if consistent with 
thy will, grant me a release and take me to thy- 
self,” her spirit quitted its tenement of clay, to 
join the glorious company in heaven, in ever- 
lasting praises to Him who died for them, whom 
not having seen on earth they loved, and in whom 
believing they rejoiced with joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory.— Armistead’s Select Mis. 


A wise man will be cautious ofacting, or deciding 
upon action, under the influence of anger. For, as 
has been justly remarked, anger raises a dust which 
is hard to see through. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 
The First Settlement onthe Alleghany. 

It was near 2 o'clock, on the afternoon of the 
17th of the Fifth month, 1798, that the cele- 
brated Seneca Chief, Cornplanter, saw some 
meee coming through the bushes, and ap- 
proaching his village on the Alleghany river, in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The Chief met them 
on their entrance, and conducted them to his 
eabin, which was not distinguishable from the 
others “ but by its being a little longer.” The 
strangers proved to be Joshua Sharpless and 
John Pierce, two valuable members of the In- 
dian Committee, and deyoted friends of the red 
man, and three young men, who, from a sense of 
duty, offered their services to assist the Com- 
mittee in their contemplated attempt to improve 
the condition of the Seneca Indians. After 
making known their business, and the runners 
being despatched to summon a council for the 
following day, the Chief, through his son Henry, 
(his interpreter) queried with his guests whether 
they could eat Indian fashion; and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, they were soon pre- 
sented with a number of dumplings, boiled in 
corn-husks, and served up in a bark dish, with 
a small kettle of bear’s oil. Notwithstanding its 
simplicity, they were at a loss what to do, or 
how to begin. They saw the kettle of oil, but 
knew not how they were to eat it; they saw 
the bunches of corn-husks in the bark dish, but 
knew not what was in them, nor how to come at 
it, neither did they know whether their two 
dishes were to be taken separately or together. 
On making their difficulty known, their host 
took his knife, cut open one of the dumplings, 
and, taking off a small piece, stuck the points of 
his fork into it, and dipped it in the bear’s oil, 
and ate it; this example was followed, and the 
Friends made a temperate meal. This illustra- 
tion will serve to show how the most favoured 
of our Indian brethren lived when Friends first 
visited them. Whilst the runners are out, we 
will endeavour to show how these pioneers in 
this benevolent engagement made their journey 
into that wilderness region. 

If the Editor of the Review will recur to some 
of his early journeys into that part of our State, 
he will unite with me in thinking, that holding 
councils with the natives at the Fourth Street 
Meeting-house, was attended with a very differ- 
ent sort of preparation, from holding council, at 
that day, in Jenuchshadaga, Cmanants Vil- 


lage.) Since "98 there have been surprising 
changes in our county; but few more remarka- 
ble than in the difference in our journeyings to 


this reservation. The traveller thitherward, 
now proceeds to the East and North by the way 
of New York and Buffalo, then westward by the 
way of Fort Pitt ; here we find our friends on 
their outward bound journey, on the 10th of the 
Fifth month. On their arrival at this military 
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station, they had an interview with Major Craig, 
the Dep. Quarter Master, who informed them he 
had received no orders from the Secretary rela- 
tive to forwarding their goods up the Alleghany, 
but that Gen. Wilkinson had directed him to 


assist them in that way. He manifested an 
obliging and attentive disposition, and promised 
to have a boat ready the following day for the 
purpose. In company with the Major they 
waited on the General, who received them with 
respect, expressed his satisfaction to see them 
on their present errand, and manifested a dispo- 
sition to contribute both to their encouragement 
and assistance. He also renewed his direction, 
in the presence of the Friends, to Major Craig 
to forward their goods immediately up to Corn- 
planter. The next afternoon a boat was in read- 
iness, on which the Friends shipped 4,743 lbs. 
of goods, consisting of flour, indian meal, corn, 
potatoes, oats, dried apples, bacon, biscuit, gro- 
ceries, window glass, hardware, &c., kc. For 
the carriage of this freight, the boatman was to 
receive 20 cents per 100 lbs. After furnishing 
themselves with provisions to take with them on 
horseback, another visit was paid to their kind 


friend the General, who gave them a letter of 


introduction to Capt. Fowler, at Fort Franklin, 
with instructions to assist them on their journey, 
and another to 
Chiefs, to this effect : 


“< Friends and Brothers,—The bearer, one of 
our beloved men from among the people called 
Quakers, visits you, with several good men of 
the same Society, whointend to sit down amongst 
you, in order to instruct our red brethren in 
works of usefulness, and to point out to them 
the path of virtue, which leads to the blissful 
mansion of the Great Spirit, the father of light 
Brothers, I charge you to take this 
our beloved man and his companions by the 
hand, and to treat them with kindness and sin- 
cerity ; open your ears and listen to what they 
have to say, open your eyes and follow their 
then will your old men, your wives 
children, live in 
security, and enjoy the comforts of life, and the 
red people and the white people, on this great 
Brothers and 
children, let this admonition sink deep into your 
hearts, and may you be blessed with aclear sky, | * 
smooth roads, and plentiful harvest, to the end 
I commend you to the care of 


and life. 
footsteps ; 
and children, and children’s 


island, will soon become as one. 


of your days. 
the Great Spirit, and am in heart your friend. 
JAMES WILKINSON, 


Commander in Chief of the troops of U. 8.” 


Qn this they took leave, the General himself 
accompanying them through the guards, and 
gently insinuated a cautionary bint respecting 


* s 


adapting measures to his own interest. 
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Cornplanter and the Seneca 













The day they left Pittsburg they travelled 33 'reply of the Indians; and as the speeches of 
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miles, when they came to a poor house with an 
earthen floor, on which they lodged, but could 
get nothing for their horses, neither hay, grain 
nor grass, or an enclosure of any kind to secure 
them. Happily the oats they had, now answered 
a good purpose. The following day, after travel- 
ling 35 miles, they reached Fort Franklin,— 
presented the aforesaid letter to Capt. Fowler, 
who expressed great pleasure in complying with 
the contents thereof. In the morning again 
waited on the Captain, breakfasted with him, 
and received, on the credit of Gen. W.’s letter, 
four bushels of corn, half hundred of flour, two 
quarts of salt, and a twilled bag, —and J. John- 
son, assistant surveyor to the Holland company, 
undertook to pilot them to within 15 miles of 
Cornplanter, and to procure another from that 
place. ‘The ensuing day, at 1 o’clock, they left 
the Fort, forded French Creek, and travelled 
through the wilderness 18 miles, when they 
arrived at a house, and lodged on their blankets. 
On the 15th they resumed their journey through 
the wilderness, and after riding 24 miles reached 
the Broken-straw, on the banks of which they 
found a small cabin, where they passed the night. 
This is represented as a tedious day’s journey, 
sometimes having a blind path, and sometimes 
none, the way for badness almost surpassing de- 
scription ; to delineate the bushes, logs, trees, 
stones, roots and bogs, through and over which 
they passed, woul i, they say, require great 
ingenuity. 

On the 16th, after travelling 14 miles, they 
came to the mouth of the Conewango, where 
they found a town laid out, and one house built 
—now Warren. At this place they met with a 
company of Indians, most of whom were in 
liquor, and some of them quite drunk. They 
proceeded, on the 17th, through a very rough 
wilderness country, about 15 miles, to Corn- 
planter’s lower village, on the Alleghany, where 
they arrived about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the boat with their goods 13 days after- 
wards. 

On the 18th the proposed council was held, 
when the Friends had an opportunity to present 
their certificate and letters, to acquaint the In- 
dians with the object they had in view, and to 
make such remarks and suggestions as the occa- 
sion called for. ‘They close their observations 
on this meeting by an humble acknowledgment, 
that, notwithstanding some things are tryingly 
gloomy and discouraging, yet they had cause to 
believe that the concern in which they were en- 
gaged is owned by Him whose regard is towards 
all the workmanship of his hands. 

On the 19th, after being busily engaged in 
baking bread, and making other necessary pre- 
| parations, —being wholly their own cooks, and 


that he was sufficiently possessed of | living on the scanty remains of the food brought 
the idea of distinct property, and very clever in 


from Pittsburgh and Fort Franklin,—they were 
in the evening called into council to hear the 
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Cornplanter have become scarce, there may bea, possessions which he coveted, but he can rarely 
propriety in giving the following, which was the | alienate the title. Law, founded on immutable 
first delivered to Friends, on his own ground: | justice, steps in, and, whether he recognise its 
“ Brothers, the Quakers,—Listen now to what | authority or not, men listen to its voice, and the 
I am going to say to you. You know, brothers, | tyrant caunot sell what that stern mandate for- 
that the red people are poor, they are not like| bids them to purchase. When communities, 
the white people; the Great Spirit has made} deaf to the pleadings of conscience, rush madly 
them of another language, so that it is hard to| forward in the pursuit of some object to be ob- 
understand one another plainly, as there is no| tained at the expense of right, they may secure 
person here that can interpret very well. Bro-| it, but it becomes in their hands the avenger of 
thers, we suppose the reason you came here was| the crimes by which it was obtained. History 
to help poor Indians some way or other, and you | is full of such teaching. The great principles of 
wish the Chiefs to tell the warriors not to go on | social order, the rights of property, of personal 
so bad as they have done; and you wish us to| freedom—the obligation of contracts, of what- 
take up work as the white people. Now, bro-| ever nature, cannot be violated with impunity, 
thers, some of our sober men will take up work, | however individuals or communities may con- 
and do as you say, and if they do well, thenyour|temn them. ‘he principles involved in the 
young men will stay longer, but some others will | transactions will at length justify themselves. 
not heed what you say. The pledges which are given when men associate 
“ Brothers, we take great pains to settle the| in religious communities, either expressly or by 
proposals you made to us; but we differ in opin-| implication, are in the nature of contracts—the 
ion, and we must take great pains to have every | established order may be disregarded—but a 
thing complete. principle is violated, and it will surely work out 
“‘ Brothers, we can not say a word against| its own remedy. We may lament the present 
you,—it is the best way to call the Quakers bro-| evil, we may grieve for the suffering which now 
thers—you never wished our lands, you never | results to innocent parties, or much more may 
wished any part of our lands,—therefore we are | we sorrow for that which awaits the authors of 
determined to try to learn your ways, and these | the mischief; but, if we have done what we 
young men may stay here two years to try, by | could to prevent it, we may then wait with the 
that time we shall know whether Morris will} perfect assurance that the remedy is inseparably 
leave any land, and whether he will pay us our| associated with the violated law; we may have 
money, for last summer we sold our land, and| to wait long, we must wait patiently, The law 
we do not know yet whether we shall get what} of order, the stern authority which is intended 
we reserved, or whether we shall get our money; | to suppress the licentious passions of men, can 
but by that time we shall know, and then if| never be evaded. Its slightest breach brings its 
they like it, and we like it, your young men may | penalty—which is nothing else than its remedy; 
stay longer. Brothers, if your young men stay | its higher violations may remain longer un- 
here, we want them to teach our children to read | avenged, but it will only be that the immuta- 
and write. bility of the principle may be the more clearly, 
“ Brothers, two of you are going home again; | often, alas, the more fearfully demonstrated. 
if they hear anything about our land or our| Nor let it be forgotten, that when we speak of 
money, they must write to these young men,| principles, we mean expressions of the Divine 
and they must tell us if we are likely to be} Will. Certain, beyond all power of demonstra- 
cheated. Brothers, this is all I have got to say | tion—unchanging as their Source ; potent be- 
at present,” cause he has ordained them. 8. 
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TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 





An Account of a Religious Sect discovered in 
India, called Sands, or Servants of God. 
It is well in times of the greatest embarrass-| They are said to bear a resemblance to the 

ment to maintain our calm confidence in princi-| people called Quakers or Friends. The follow- 

ples. In fact it is, at such times, our highest] ing are some of the particulars respecting them : 
duty to do so. But it is also, under Providence,| The appellation of the sect means Servants of 
our chief source of consolation. Great princi-| God. Their form of worship is the most simple 
ples mark out, by a law immutable because of| imaginable; they assemble at a fixed hour, and 

Divine appointment, their own preservation.| sit down together silently, in order and great 

They may be trampled upon by the reckless,| decorum, and if any of the fraternity or sisters 

they may be overlaid by the self-confident—they | are moved by an impulse of duty to speak forth 

cannot cease to act, they cannot be prevented | a word of exhortation or supplication, they say on, 
from bringing about their legitimate results,| observing due order. They are plain in their 
sooner or later. When a political despot seizes | dress and furniture, and are particular to speak 
upon the estates of impotent individuals, he] in their vernacular tongue. They never take an 
may for a time secure to himself the income of! oath, and they are exempt in their courts of 
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justice, their affirmation, as that of Quakers, 
being considered equivalent. The use of opium, 
alcohol and tobacco, with all luxuries, they 
profess to abstain from, and all vain ornaments 
and gay apparel of every kind are strictly pro- 
hibited, and also all vain sports and pastimes, 
music and dancing. The Sands, like the Qua- 
kers, take great care of their poor and infirm 
people. Secret prayer is commended. Alms- 
giving is to be done not to be seen of men, but 
unostentatiously. They have regular meetings 


at which the concerns of the sect are settled, and 
a due regulation of the tongue is a principle of 
duty. Accord abounds among these Servants of 
God. Query! could not any of our religious 
professing Christians take a few lessons from 
this interesting sect in the Province of Delhi ?— 
Missionary Magazine. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY:-IN BOHEMIA. 


In continental countries, much of that charita- 
ble ministration which with us is left to states 
and institutions, is the work of individuals act- 
ing directly under a religious impulse. The 
difference is perhaps not entirely in favour of 
the countries of the Romish faith ; but there is 
no denying that it leads to our being presented 
with pictures of heroic self-devotion and gener- 
ous self-sacrifice, such as it would be gratifying 
to see in our own country. Many of the forms 
of charity met with in Catholic states had their 
rise in one enthusiastically benevolent man, the 
celebrated Vincent de St. Paul. Born in 1576, 
on the skirts of the Pyrennees, and brought up 
as a shepherd boy—possessed, of course, of none 
of the advantages of fortune, this remarkable 
man shewed a singular spirit of charity before 
he had reached manhood. He becamea priest ; 
he passed through a slavery in one of the Afri- 
can piratical States, and with difficulty made his 
escape. At length we see him in the position 
of a parish pastor in France, exerting himself in 
plans for the improvement of the humbler 
classes, exactly like those which have become 
fashionable among ourselves during the last 
twenty years. His exertions succeeded, and 
generous persons of rank enabled him to extend 
them. In a short time, he saw no fewer than 
twenty-five establishments founded, in his own 
country, in Piedmont, Poland, and other States, 
for charitable purposes. Stimulated by this suc- 
cess, to increase his exertions, he quickly formed 
associations of charitable persons, chiefly females, 
for the succour of distressed humanity. It was 
a most wonderful movement for the age, and 
must be held as no little offset against the horri- 
ble barbarities arising from religious troubles in 
the reign of Louis XIII. Among Vincent’s 
happiest efforts, was that which established the 
Sisters of Charity, a sodality of self-devoted 
women, which exists in vigour at the present 
day. 


REVIEW. 


During a lengthened residence in Prague, we 
have had much satisfaction in visiting the estab- 
lishment of the Sisters, and inquiring into their 
doings. The house, which was founded in the 
seventeenth century, and contains 70 inmates, 
is situated near to the palace of Prince Lobkowitz, 
in the Kleine Seite, or that part of the city 
which lies on the right bank of the Moldau. It 
has much the character of a suburban villa, be- 
ing surrounded by a kind of. plaisance, enclosed 
in high walls, and containing shrubberies, alleys, 
and large clumps of chestnuts. In this pleasant 
retreat may often be found such of the Sisters 
as are not engaged in the mire pressing kind of 
duties—never quite idle, however; for, even 
while seeking recreation,they will be found busied 
in preparing clothing for the poor, or perhaps in 
making medicines from herbs, if not imparting 
instruction to children let loose from the school 
which forms a part of their establishment. The 
place is remarkable for its perfumes, there being 
assembled here not merely the usual amount of 
roses, lilacs, jasmines, tuberoses, and lilies, but 
a profusion of aromatic plants, cultivated either 
for medicinal purposes, or to serve in the fabri- 
cation of essences and powders, which the Sis- 
ters distribute over the world in tiny bottles and 
small pillow-cases and bags, in order to raise 
funds for the poor. 

In the house, which, having been erected for 
a private family, is not well suited for its pre- 
sent purpose, everything is an example of clean- 
liness and order. ‘The hospital is in the main 
part of the building, and is fitted up with every 
possible convenience. A large apothecaries’ hall 
is attached to it, furnished with every appliance 
that medical art has devised, and under the su- 
perintendence of a highly-educated professional 
man. It is most affecting to enter the great 
sick-room, and see the gentle Sisters, in their 
modest attire, ministering to the patients, bend- 
ing over them with their sweet and cheerful 
countenances, as if they felt that relief from pain 
and restoration to life and its enjoyments de- 
pended on their smiles. It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that the hospital is almost always full. 
Sometimes, indeed, the floor is occupied with 
extra beds ; for the Sisters will never close their 
doors to any who apply, even though they should 
have to abandon their own simple places of re- 
pose to the new comer, and stretch themselves 
on the bare floor. 

We observed, in one of our visits, an old wo- 


|man, who was lying in one of the beds of the 


hospital, in a kind of trance, neither sleeping 
nor waking, apparently suffering no pain, but 
quite insensible to everything which passed 
around her. Her complaint was that of extreme 
old age, mere physical exhaustion. She had been 
for many years a pensioner, fed and clothed by 
the Sisters: having outlived all her relations, 
and having no friends in the world but them, 
she had come in, as she said herself, “ to die in 
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peace among them.” Not far from her lay a 
girl, about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
whose extreme paleness, or rather marble white- 
ness, vied with the snowy sheets which covered 
all but that lily face ; and but for the quivering 
of the little frill of her cap, and the slow move- 
ment of her large blue eyes, it would have been 
difficult to believe that it was not the alabaster 
figure of some saint that reposed there. The 
superior looked kindly and sadly upon her, bent 
down, kissed her pale forehead, and went on; 
and though the sufferer did not move or speak, 
nor the feeble head turn, her large blue eyes fol- 
lowed the reverend mother, with an expression 
which was all its own—an expression to be felt, 
deeply, intensely, but which cannot be described. 
And who was she, that pale, silent girl? She 
was an orphan, neglected by the world, betrayed 
and abandoned by one who appeared the only 
friend she had. Crushed in spirit, enfeebled by 
want and misery, without a roof to shelter her 
young a head, she had been found by 
the Sisters of Charity, sitting alone, her eyes fixed 
on the river. They took her in, clothed, fed, and 
warmed her. They poured into her heart the 
blessed words of peace and comfort, till that poor 
breaking heart gushed forth in a wild tide of 
feeling, too strong for the feeble frame ; and we 
now saw her slowly recovering from a frightful 
fever, the result of past sufferings, and of that 
agitation which even a reaction towards hope 
had occasioned. 

It would be too much for the present sketch 
to describe the many invalids before whom we 
passed, in our visits to the sick-chambers of the 
Sisters of Charity, though every single case 
would be a lesson to humanity. The homeless, 
the forsaken, the orphan, each had his or her 
own bitter history, previous to reposing within 
the sanctuary of that blessed retreat ; each was 
attended by some of those benevolent beings, 
whose gentle steps and sweet sunny smiles 
brought peace to their hearts. None who are 
destitute are rejected at that gate of mercy. 
Whatever their faults may have been, whatever 
their frailties, if overtaken by want or sickness— 
if, deserted and trampled upon, they sink, with- 
out any visible hand being stretched out to save 
them from despair and death—then do the Sis- 
ters of Charity interpose to succour and to save. 
To them it is sufficient that the sufferer requires 
their aid. There every medical assistance is 
promptly given; every comfort, and even 
luxury. 

Most surprising it is to the common world- 
ling, to see these gentle beings thus living en- 
tirely for othefs, seeking no reward bat that in- 
spired by Christian promises and hopes. Nor 
is it mere drudgery and self-denial which con- 
stitute their great merit. When humanity calls 
from the midst of danger, whether in the shape 
of pestilence or of war, they are equally unfail- 
ing. It has been our lot to see a city taken by 
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storm, the streets on fire and half-choked with 
ruins, and these ruins thickly strewed with the 
dead and dying. There, before the wild scene 
had been in the least calmedamid smoke, and 
rain, and the frequent rattling fire of musketry— 
we have seen the black dresses and long white 
kerchiefs of the Sisters of Charity flitting about, 
emblems of mercy in a world which might other- 
wise seem only fit for demons. The place we 
speak of was Arcis-sur-Aube. Napoleon, who 
looked on the system of this sisterhood “as one 
of the most sublime conceptions of the human 
mind,” was then in the act of falling back with 
30,000 men, after having been attacked the 
evening before (March 19, 1814) by 130,000 
Austrians. He was within three weeks of the 


| prostration of his power, and he must have felt 


bitterly the crushing reverses he was experienc- 
ing. Yet he stopped on the nearly demolished 
bridge of the town, and ordered 300 Napoleons 
to be given, out of his then scanty resources, to 
the Sisters of Charity, of whose devotion he had 
been an eye-witness from the commencement of 
the attack. As he crossed the bridge, imme- 
diately afterwards, part of it gave way, and he 
was precipitated into the Aube, but, by the help 
of his horse, soon gained the safe bank. 


(To be continued.) 


DEAFNESS AND BLINDNESS. 


We have received a little pamphlet containing 
various extracts from the leading London jour- 
nals, in relation to a process recently discovered 
by Dr. Turnbull, for the cure of deafness and 
blindness. It seems that on a recent occasion, 
between twenty and thirty patients attended at 
the house of Dr. T., where a number of scientific 
gentlemen were collected together, and a careful 
investigation was made. The parents and pa- 
tients stated that their children had been born 
deaf and dumb, and after they had been submitted 
to various tests, it was proved that their deaf- 
ness was cured by Dr. 'T’.’s remedy. The London 
Literary Gazette alluding to blindness, says : 

“Three weeks ago, in a notice to correspon- 
dents, we mentioned that we had ‘ heard of Dr. 
Turnbull’s cure of blindness by the fumes of 
prussic acid, but had no personal knowledge of 
the process ;’ which notice immediately procured 
us an invitation from Dr. Turnbull to witness 
the cases of several patients, from five or six to 
above twenty years of age, who were under his 
treatment for this sad calamity. We according- 
ly attended; and it is not easy to express our 
astonishment 4nd gratification at what we saw. 
The various stages of cure advanced in our pre- 
sence, by the simple application, for about half 
minute, or until a little warmth was felt by the 
patient, of the vapor of hydrocyanic acid in a 
small phial, held up to the eye, with an aperture 
fitting the form of that organ ; the various nature 
of the diseases so assailed—opacities of the 















cornea, inflammation, cataract, amaurosis, iritis, 
&c. &.; the various stages of relief which the 
patients had reached, with sometimes one eye 
opened to sight and pleasurable to look upon, 
and the other left nearly blind and in its pristine 
deformity, to show what had been acheived ; the 
“te various appearances of films removing, cataracts 
breaking up and being gradually re-absorbed, 
pupils being re-developed, and other altogether 
extraordinary symptoms of remedy and regenera- 
tion, filled us, we repeat, with wonder and 
delight.” —Jngutrer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 1, 1852. 








In our last number, a concise notice was given of 
the Proceedings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as 
far as Third-day evening. 

On Fourth-day morning the 21st, the last session 
of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders being held, 
the Meeting for Business did not not convene till 
1lo’clock. At the morning sitting the report of the 
committee having the oversight of the Boarding 
School at Westtown was read, exhibiting a favoura- 
ble account of the present condition of that interest- 
e ing Seminary. To this subject we shall probably 

advert in a future number. Three years having 
elapsed since the appointment of that committee, 
provision was made, agreeably to their suggestion, 
be for a re-appointment. 
In the afternoon a committee from the Baltimore 
Conference, consisting of two Friends from Balti- 
more, and a like number from North Carolina Year- 
ly Meetings, offered minutes of their respective 
Yearly Meetings, authorizing them to attend, if 
way should open for it, this, and Ohio and New 
England Yearly Meetings. They also offered to 
the Meeting the Address of the Conference, which 
has been adopted by all the Yearly Meetings repre- 
sented in that body. A copy of the same document 
was also transmitted to us with the epistle from 
Indiana. The minutes relative to the attendance of 
d Friends from Baltimore and North Carolina were 
read, but it was soon obvious that very considera- 
ble difference of sentiment, in regard to reading the 
Address, prevailed in the meeting; and. after a 
discussion, less protracted than might have been 
expected, the reading of it was declined. 

After this the report of the Committee on Indian 
1 affairs was read, from which it appeared that means 
‘ have not been found (Friends properly qualified to 
i) conduct the establishment not having been ob- 

tained) to carry into effect the plan, offered and ap- 
proved last year, of establishing a boarding school 
contiguousto the Alleghany reservation, in which the 
youth of both sexes may be trained to an acquaint- 
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ance with the useful branches of school learning, 
toa knowledge of agricultural pursuits, and of do- 
mestic economy ; and where they may be removed 
beyond the influence and example of thuse whose 
indolent and improvident habits must, unavoidably, 
operate very unfavourably upon the rising genera- 
tion among them. ; 

Meetings for worship being held on Fifth-day 
morning, the usual business which occupies atten- 
tion toward the close of the meeting, was transacted 
in the afternoon. 

On Sixth-day, epistles to the Yearly Meetings of 
London, Dublin, New York, Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio and Indiana, prepared by the committee, 
were read and adopted; and, after a session of 
about two hours, the Meeting wasfavoured to come 
to a quiet and comfortable conclusion. 


Note.—Our friends of New York informed us, 
in their epistle, that they have agreed to change the 
time of holding their Yearly Meeting. The time in 
future is to be the Sixth-day following the fourth 
First-day in the Fifth month. The meeting of 
Ministers and Elders on the preceding day at 10, 
A.M., and the Meeting for Sufferings on Fourth- 
day at 3 P. M. 





Important Lecat Deciston.—Our readers are, 
no doubt, generally aware that a suit at law has 
been some years pending in New England, which 
arose out of the secession from that Yearly Meeting 
in 1845. Bythis a second body, claiming the name 
and character of New England Yearly Meeting, has 
been brought into view. The long established 
Yearly Meeting has, as it is well understood, main- 
tained its organization, and performed its functions 
without interruption, to the present time. Some 
property, claimed by branches of both bodies, con- 
stitutes the ostensible object of the controversy. 

The case was argued in the First month Jast, be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, at Boston, 
and the unanimous decision of the Court was pro- 
nounced on the 20th ult., being the first day of its 
sitting, in the county where the property is located. 
Of this decision several notices have appeared in the 
public papers. The following, copied from the N. 
American and U. S. Gazette of 23d ult., contains a 
brief statemer.t which is fully sustained by informa- 
tion received from other sources : 

“Inrerestinc Decision.—In the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice Shaw has delivered 
the unanimous opinion of the Court, in the case of 
Earle et als. vs. Wood et als., sustaining the claims 
of the body of the Society against those who sepa- 
rated from them in 1845, under an organization 
commonly known as the Wilbur meeting, aud de- 
ciding that the body of the Society in New England 
remains a sound and consistent body of the Society 
of Friends, and that their disciplinary proceedings 

had been regular throvghout, and that those who 


separated from them have no claim to the property 
in contest.’’ 

A letter, from a friend in Providence, after stating 
that the decision was unanimous, remarks, with re- 
lation to the opinion of the Court, ‘“ It was anelabo- 
rate and most able production, requiring more than 
three hours in the delivery, and fully sustained 
Friends upon every point. It was felt by the Court, 
and so declared, to be a case of great importance, 
not on account of the amount of property involved 
in this particular instance, but as settling a princi- 
ple in Massachusetts, of vital consequence to all 
religious societies, as relates to the undisturbed pos- 
session of their rights in regard to trust property. It 
showed conclusively, that from all the evidence, 
the separatists had no claim to be considered a 
Yearly Meeting of Friends.” 


The time of holding Shrewsbury and Rahway 
Quarterly Meeting has been changed to the Fifth- 
day following the third First-day, in the Second, 
Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh months. The meeting 


of Ministers and Elders to be held on the day pre- 
ceding. 


Diep, In Pittsfield, N. H., on the 23d ult., 
Hrrena P., daughter of William Thompson, aged 
18 years ; a member of Seabrook Monthly Meeting. 
Her disease was pulmonary consumption, and in 
the progress of it, it was her lot to experience great 
bodily suffering, which she was favoured to bear 
with patience, and uncomplaining resignation. At 
the commencement of her illness she manifested a 
strong desire for recovery, and a natural shrinking 
from the great change which awaited her, but she 
was, in the end, enabled to leave all in the Divine 
hand, and to look forward with joyful hope to the 
putting on of immortality. 


——, Near Mount pleasant, Ohio, on the 23d of 
Twelfth month last, Curistopner Hussey, a mem- 
ber of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 85th 
year of hisage. This dear friend appeared daily 
concerned to make his calling and election sure. 
Meekness, resignation and peace had long been the 
covering of his spirit ; and, trusting in his Redeemer, 
he quietly departed. 


, At the residence of his son-in-law, in Clin- 
ton county, Ohio, on the 25th of Third month last, 
Jacop Carpenter, in the 73d year of his age; a 
valuable Elder of Centre Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 4th ult., of typhoid fever, at the re- 
sidence of her father, near Paoli, Orange county, 


Indiana, Ereanor, daughter of Josiah Trueblood, in | 


the 22d year of her age; a member of Lick Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, At his residence near Martinsville, Clinton 
county. Ohio, on the 13th of Third month last, in the 
62d year of his age, Josern Janney; an estimable 
member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL. 
The Summer Term of Friends’ School at Oak 
Grove, Vassalboro’, Maine, will commence on the 
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first Second-day of the Fifth month, under the in- 
struction of Jostan Nicmotson, from North Caro- 
lina. Instruction will be given in those branches 
usually taught in schools of the kind. It is intended 
also to employ a female teacher, as soon as a com- 
petent one can be engaged. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Rancocas, New Jersey. ; 
A few children can be accommodated with board 
in the subscriber’s family, to attend School under 
his charge. Terms moderate. 


E. M. Huntrneton. 
Fifth month 1, 1852. 


Two Femare Teacuers, sisters and Friends, de- 
sire situations in Friends’ Schools. They would 
teach French and Latin, if desired. Apply to 

Jos1an Tatum, 
50 N. Fourth street, Philada. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held on Secoud-day after- 
noon, at 4 o’clock, Fifth month 10th next, at the 
Committee Room, Arch street. 
Cuartes Ents, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 23, 1852. 


WANTED,—A Male Teacher for Friends’ School 
| at Sugar Grove, Indiana. A young Friend of good 
| qualifications, can find a favourable situation for 
building up an excellent School, and one that will 
be well sustained. Inquire of Exeazer Bares or 
| Cuartes Lowper, Plainfield, Hendrick’s county, 
Indiana. 
Fourth Month 7th, 1852. 


JELLY-FISHES. 


We inscribe at the head of this paper the 
| popular name of a class of beings, which, though 
| simple in their organization, are full of interest 
to the zoologist, and attractive to the common 
observer, from the singularity or beauty of their 
forms, and, in many cases, the brilliancy of their 
colouring. The ocean, throughout its wide ex- 
tent, swarms with myriads of gelatinous crea- 
tures—some microscopic, some of large dimen- 
sions—which deck it with the gayest colours by 
day, and at night light up its dreary waste with 
“‘ mimic fires,” and make it glow and sparkle as 
| if, like the heavens, it had its galaxies and con- 
stellations. These are the jelly-fishes, or sea- 
| nettles (Acalephe), as they are often called, 
from the stinging properties with which some of 
|them are endowed. The commoner forms are 
well known, for the beach is often strewn with 
| the carcasses of the larger species. On fine days 
in summer and autumn, whole fleets of these 
strange voyagers appear off our coasts. Their 
umbrella-shaped, transparent disks float grace- 
| folly through the calm water, and their long 
\ fishing-lines trail after them as they move on- 
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ward. At times, multitudes, almost invisible to 
the naked eye, tenant every wave, and give it by 
night a crest of flame ; while other kinds measure 
as much as a yard in diameter, .The Acalephx 
present the greatest variety of form and colour, 
as well as of size, but they are all of the most 
delicate structure, frail, gelatinous, transparent. 
Some are so perfectly colourless, that their pre- 
sence can with difficulty be detected in the 
water. 

The following description, by Professor E. 
Forbes, applies to a large proportion of the spe- 
cies :—“ They are active in their habits, graceful 
in their motions, gay in their colouring, delicate 
as the finest membrane, transparent as the purest 
erystal.”” The poet Crabbe has characterized 
them well in the following passage : 

* Those living jellies which the flesh inflame, 

Fierce as anettle, and from that the naine ; 

Some in huge masses, some that you might bring 

In the small compass of a lady's ring ; 

Figured by hand divine—there’s not a gem 

Wrought by man’s art to be compared to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they glow, 
And make the moonbeam brighter where they flow.” 


The first thing that arrests our attention in 
these creatures, is the extreme delicacy and 
tenuity of their substance. The jelly-fish is 
chiefly made up of fluid. A quantity of water 
and a thin membranaceous film, these are its 
chief component parts. Professor Owen has 
ascertained that a large individual, weighing two 
pounds, when removed from the sea, will be 
represented, when the fluid which it contains is 
drained off, “ by a thin film of membrane, not 
exceeding thirty grains in weight.” Naturalists 
have commonly described the jelly-fish as being 
little more than “ coagulated water,’ and the 
description is correct. 

And yet these masses of film and fluid, float- 
ing at the mercy of wind and wave, possess 
powers which we should hardly associate with 
so simple a structure, and can accomplish works 
of which we should little suspect them. Deli- 
cate and defenceless as they appear, they can 
capture fishes of large size, and digest them with 
ease and rapidity. Some of them are im truth 
formidable monsters. Professor E. Forbes gives 


the following humorous description of the de- | only avails in calm weather. 


very terrific one too. Yet is this ferocious crea- 
ture one of the most delicate and graceful in- 
habitants of the ocean—a very model of tender- 
ness and elegance.” 

The jelly-fishes are all, in their adult state, 
locomotive beings. They float freely and inces- 
santly through the ocean, either impelled by 
their own efforts, or driven by storm and billow. 
They for the most part frequent the open seas, 
and shun the shore, their delicate frames being 
endangered by the perennial strife between land 
and water. Being designed for constant motion, 
for the navigation of the great waters, their en- 
tire organization is adapted to such a mode of 
life. We find amongst those ocean-floaters the 
greatest perfection and variety of locomotive 
apparatus; and they have been divided into sec- 
tions, according to the modifications of this por- 
tion of structure which they exhibit. We shall 
endeavour to give a popular account of the lead- 
ing peculiarities of each, and note the most in- 
teresting points in the history of the tribe. 

In the first section, the animals are furnished 
with a disk, or umbrella, of varying shape, which 
serves as a float, beneath which hang certain 
processes connected with the functions of pre- 
hension and digestion. In this division are in- 
cluded some of the best known forms. The 
creature, in this case, propels itself by the alter- 
nate contraction and expansion of its disk, thus 
striking the water, and driving itself forward. 
These movements take place at regular intervals, 
and serve a double purpose. They not only pro- 
pel, but at the same time drive the water over 
the lower surface of the disk. Here is situated 
a complicated net-work of vessels, and the fluids 
of the body are thus exposed to the influence «f 
oxygen, and receive the needed aeration. The 
stroke of the disk, therefore, is not only a loeco- 
motive, but also a respiratory act, The jelly- 
fishes of this section move as they breathe, and 
breathe as they move. Hence the name which 
has been given them—Pulmonigrades. We find 
the same admirable economy of resources amongst 
the lower animaleules. The cilia which propel 
them secure the aeration of the system. 

It is evident that the motive apparatus in this 
section of the Acalephex is but a feeble one. It 
When the sea is 


structive propensities of some medusz which he } agitated, the jelly-fish is driven helplessly along. 


had captured in the Zetland seas :—“ Being 
kept,” he says, “in a jar of salt-water with 
small crustacea, they devoured these animals, so 
much more highly organized than themselves, 
voraciously ; apparently enjoying the destruc- 
tion of the unfortunate members of the upper 
classes with a truly democratic relish. One of them 
even attacked and commenced the swallowing of 
a Lizzia octopunctata, quite as good a medusa as 


It cannot choose its path. As its food, howevr, 
is everywhere abundant around it, and it has no 
business that should lead it in one direction more 
than another, there is no great hardship in this. 

In this section are included some of the most 
beautiful, as well as common of the tribe. The 
forms of the umbrella are often most lovely, and 
present an astonishing variety. As an example 
of the beauty which they sometimes display, we 


itself. An animal which can pout out its mouth | may refer to a species which resembles an ex- 
twice- the length of its body, and stretch its|quisitely formed glass-shade, ornamented with 


stomach to corresponding dimensions, must in-|a waved and tinted fringe. The most perfect 
deed be ‘a triton among the minnows ;’ and a! grace of form, the transparency of the crystal, 
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and colour as delicate as that of the flower, com- 
bine to render this frail being one of the loveliest 
of living things. 

In another section, locomotion is effected by a 
modification of ciliary apparatus. We have a 
familiar example in the Beroe of our own seas, 
a most attractive little being, and a prime 
favourite with naturalists, who have described 
its habits and celebrated its beauty with enthu- 
siasm. We shall not soon forget the delight 
with which we first made acquaintance with this 
graceful little rover. While rambling along the 
shore, in quest of marine animals, our attention 
was arrested by a drop of the clearest jelly, as it 
seemed to be, lying on a mass of rock, from which 
the tide had but just receded. On transferring 
it to a phial of sea-water, its trne nature was at 
once revealed to us. A globular body floated 
gracefully in the vessel, scarcely less transparent 
than the fluid which filled it. Presently it be- 
gan to move up and down within its prison- 
house, and the paddles by means of which the 
beroe dances along its ocean-path were distinctly 
visible. ‘These paddles are nothing more or 
less than cilia of a peculiar kind, ranged in eight 
bands upon the surface of the body. They are 
set in motion at the will of the animal, and their 
incessant strokes propel it swiftly through the 
water. By stopping some of its paddles, and 
keeping others in play, the beroe can change its 
course at pleasure, and so wander “at its own 
sweet will,” through the trackless waste. Beauty 
waits upon the course of this little crystal globe. 
The grace and sprightliness of its movements 
must strike the commonest observer. As the 
sunlight falls upon its cilia, they are “ tinted 
witk the most lovely iridescent colours ;” and 
at night they flash forth phosphoric light, as 
though the little creature were giving a saucy 
challenge to the stars. 

The beroe is a most active being, its habits 
conforming to the organization with which it is 
endowed. Such an array of paddles prophesies 
of a mercurial temperament, and an energetic 
character. It can, however, anchor itself and 
lie by when occasion offers. It is provided with 
two long cables, prettily set with spiral filaments 
or tendrils, by means of which it can make fast 
to any point. When not in use, it can retract 
them, and stow them away in two sacs or pouches 
within the body, where they may be seen, coiled 
up, through the transparent walls. The mouth 
is a simple opening at one pole of the globular 
body. 
spared the labour and uncertainty of the chase. 
As it dances gaily along, streams of water, bear- 
ing nutritive particles, pass through the orifice 
into its stomach. 

In this creature, as in many of the lower ani- 
mals, there is a remarkable power of retaining 
vitality after the most serious injuries; nay, in 
portions actually severed from the body, it will 
continue for some time. Mr. Patterson, in his 


No arms are needed. The beroe is | 
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excellent Introduction to Zoology, mentions that 
on one occasion he divided a fragment of the 
body of a beroe, lately taken from the shore and 
shattered by a storm, “ into portions so minute 
that one piece of skin had but two cilia attached 
to it, yet the vibration of these organs continued 
for nearly a couple of days afterwards!” But 
we must leave the beroe, charmer though it be. 

Another member of this section—the Cilio- 
grade acalephzx, as they are called—is the Girdle 
of Venus, which resembles a ribbon in form, and 
is sometimes five or six feet in length, covered 
with cilia, and brilliantly phosphorescent. This 
must be one of the most beautiful of the jire- 
works of the ocean. 

(To be continued.) 


INTELLECT DEVELOPED BY LABOUR. 


Are labour and self-culture irreconcilable to 
each other? In the first place, we have seen 
that a man, in the midst of labour, may and 
ought to give himself to the most import- 
ant improvements, that he may cultivate 
his sense of justice, his benevolence, and the 
desire of perfection. ‘Toil is the school for these 
high principles ; and we have here a strong pre- 
sumption that, in other respects, it does not nc- 
cessarily blight the soul. Next, we have seen 
that the most fruitful sources of truth and wis- 
dom are not books, precious as they are, but ex- 
perience and observation; and these belong to 
all conditions. It is another important conside- 
ration, that almost all labour demands intellec- 
tual activity, and is best carried on by those who 
invigorate their minds ; so that the two interests, 
toil and self-culture, are friends to each other. 
It is mind, after all, which does the work of the 
world, so that the more there is of mind, the 
more work will be accomplished. A man, in 
proportion as he is intelligent, makes a given 
force accomplish a greater task ; makes skill take 
the place of muscle, and, with less labour, gives 
a better product. Make men intelligent, and 
they become inventive; they find shorter pro- 
cesses. Their knowledge of nature helps them 
to turn its laws to account, to understand the 
substances on which they work, and to seize on 
useful hints, which experience continually fur- 
nishes. It is among workmen that some of the 
most useful machines have been contrived. 
Spread education, and, as the history of this 
country shews, there will be no bounds to useful 
invention. — Channing. 


To guard students against scepticism and the 
blandishments of a false philosophy, their atten- 
| tion might be dirested to such proofs of a govern- 
| ing power, as divine wisdom has condescended 
| to submit to the test of common reason ; such 
as the solar and lunar eclipses, the conjunctions 
of the planets, the transits of some of them over 
| the disk of the sun, &c., which may be calcu. 
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lated with the greatest precision, long before 
they happen; proofs so self evident, that they 
at once fortify the mind against all contrary sug- 
gestions, by producing a full conviction, that 
nothing short of Infinite wisdom and Almighty 
power, could establish such an order in bodies.so 
d'stant from each other, as never, in the lapse 
of thousands of years, to vary in the smallest 
degree.— Dillwyn. 





IMPRISONMENT OF COLOURED SEAMEN IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

The validity of the law of South Carolina, re- 

quiring the imprisonment of coloured seamen, who 


may arrive in the ports of that State, has at| gressive war, 
length been controverted in a form which will} conquer our foes, if we can. 
put it to the test before the judicial tribunals of | our rights. 


the country. 
Manuel Pereira, a coloured Portuguese sailor, 
articled to service on board an English brig, 


which was recently driven into Charleston by | 
stress of weather, having been arrested and com- | 


mitted to jail, Mr. Matthew, the British consul 
at that port, has applied to Judge Withers, 
through his counsel, Mr. Pettigru, for a writ of 
habeas corpus. The Judge has refused to grant 
the writ, and notice of appeal has been given. 
The issue, therefore, has been legally raised, and 
there is every probability that it will ultimately 
be carried up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final adjudication. —N. Am. 
d& U. §. Gazette. 

This question, when argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, will probably test 
the validity of the laws enacted in Maryland and 
Delaware which subject to fines and imprison- 
ment, such negroes and mulattoes as come into 
those States. It may perhaps also involve the 
constitutionality of such laws as that present- 
ed to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in the 
former part of the present session. 





THE POWER AND LOVELINESS OF KINDNESS. 
Extracted from a Lecture delivered, in Philada., tith 
of Third month, 1852. By A. A. WiLLeTs. 
(Concluded from page 507.) 

But history gives us other instances of its 
power to prevent and disarm aggression against 
a community or state. Luther gives an account 
of a Duke of Saxony who made war upon a 
Bishop of Germany. At that period ecclesiastics 
held secular power and commanded military re- 
sources. 

But the weapons of the good Bishop were not 
carnal. The Duke thought proper before he in- 
vaded him, to send down a spy to ascertain the 
Bishop’s plans for carrying on the contest. 

On his return the Duke interrogated the spy. 
“Q sir,” replied he, “ you may surprise him 
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most effectually, he is making no preparation at 
all.” “How is that,” asked the Duke, * what 
does he say?’ “ He says he will feed his flock, 
preach the word, visit the sick; and that as for 
this war, he should commit the whole of it to 
God himself.” ‘Does he say so?” said the 
Duke, thoughtfully—* Well, then, let the evil one 
Fight him, for I will not.’ 

I do not deny, says one, that Christ says, 
“ resist not evil,” —“ avenge not yourselves ;”—— 
but you would interpret these passages literally ? 
The fashion, my friends, is to interpret them not 
literally, but liberally. I'm inclined to think 
we interpret them a little too liberally. 

Well, says one, I do not myself believe in ag- 
But, if invaded, we must surely 
We must defend 
I answer, both these things are im- 

portant, and both should be accomplished, if 
| possible. Do not suppose that we hold them as 
worthless things. QO, no, but we take issue with 
the war system, because so worthless and inefli- 
cient in accomplishing these very things. For 
| Instance : 

1. “ The conquering of enemies.’’ It never 
yet has been able todo that thing? I know the 
men of force talk loudly of conquering enemies, 
but they never began to do it yet !—their plans 
| have all been too short-sighted, and weapons too 
short-bitted for that. They have never even 
come at the enmity ; that is in the moral nature ; 
| and, therefore, no carnal weapon, no instrument 
of physical force can reach it, much less can a 
spirit of enmity subdue it! You might as well 
attempt to stab a slander with a dagger, or ex- 
pect this man of God, to come in here on the 
| Sabbath and shoot your sins down with powder 
and ball from a rifle, as expect to subdue an 
| enemy with the spirit of retaliation or the instru- 

ments of force! You may burn their houses, 
desolate their ficlds, put their wives and little 
| ones to the sword. You may pierce their bodies 
with balls and run them through with bayonets, 
but you can never, by such a process, subdue 
their enmity. 

My friends, there is but one way to kill an 

enemy, and that is the method the Gospel gives ; 
|—the melting method! It is done by putting 
“coals of fire on their head.’ Paul gives the 
| whole process—‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink, for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” 
Not to burn him, nor singe a hair of that head, 
| but these coals of love shall melt all the hard- 
| ness from his heart; they shall do the work for 
him most effectually, and you will find you have 
killed an enemy and made a friend at the same 
shot! which is something no weapon ever in- 
vented by the men of force has ever been able to 
accomplish. And, 

2dly. As for its securing our “rights,’’ it is 
ten times more likely to secure for us a tremen- 
dous bill of wrongs! 
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It is just as worthless and absurd as an arbiter | man ! 
of justice and right—as the pistol of the duellist | honor in Christian lands.” These are our truly 
or the fist of the bully. And I cannot see the | great men—men whose escutcheons are not stain - 
difference between nations appealing to brute | ed with human blood !—whose strides to honor 
force to settle a question of justice, and individuals | have not been over prostrate humanity ; whose 
doing the same thing. And it seems to me, the | paths have not been filled with the shricks of the 
present method of settling difficulties among | widow and the orphan! 
nations, is very much after the manner of the| © the day is coming when your Cesars, your 
ancient trial by battle between individuals.— | Alexanders, your Bonapartes shall be computed 
When two disputants selected—not lawyers to | at their true worth, and your hero of humanity 
marshal arguments—but champions to give out | shall tower above them— 
blows, and grave judges sat and looked on upon| « Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
this farce of justice, where there was not the | Swells from the vale and midway cleaves the storm ; 
least certainty of right coming up in the issue, Tho’ round its breast some transient clouds are spread, 
but where the stoutest champion carried the Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
case. Is it not precisely the same with this} And ladies, I would not conclude my remarks 
system of war? Is it not the sheerest nonsense without saying a word 10 relation to the im por- 
to call it an arbiter of justice? We wantatribu-| tance of your mission in connection with this 
nal for the nations, like our courts of law, where | great work. A great deal is said in this day 
the nation that can make the justice of her cause about your “ rights.” If I could gain your ear 
appear, shall be vindicated, no matter how poor for a moment, I would whisper a word about 
or how weak. your power; I would tell you that you are not 

Secure man’s rights, indeed ! I'll tell you what | “#lled upon to make laws and govern empires ; 
it has secured : | but to the higher work of forming those by whom 

Ist. According to the estimate of Burke, even | laws are made and empires governed. It is not, 
in his day, the sacrifice of 35,000 millions of our | then, in the rough struggle of the noisy high- 
fellow men! Is that securing the rights of | ¥@y we would have youengage. No, no; there, 
men ? the delicate tendrils of your natures would soon 

2d. It has secured a mill-stone for the neck of | be dust-covered and foot-trodden. It is in the 
the nations in the shape of a mighty debt, under | quiet garden of the affections we would have you 
which they are reeling and staggering like | toil. It is around “ Home, sweet Home,” we 
drunken men. The war debts of the European would have you fling the spell of your enchant- 
States are about 7000 millions dollars ; England | ments, winning the present generation more 
about 6000 millions—sums that stagger down | fully to its innocent and purifying pleasures, 
all the columns of calculation ! |and moulding the future to a nobler type, by 

Talk about the gains of war! There is our | breathing. into the souls of your little ones the 
glorious victory over Mexico, and its grand re- | lessons of humanity ! , , 
sults. Why, there is not a Yankee tin pedlar | QO, see to it, that they are not like Achilles, 
in the whole land, but would have taken one | fed on “bear's flesh and lion’s marrow.” See 
half the money spent in that war, and gone | to it that their waking hours are not charmed 
and bought out the whole Mexican Republic, by the tales of a false glory, and their slumbers 
and paid himself well for the bargain besides. | 80othed by the songs of carnage! Tell them 
And all the injustice and destruction poured | the stories of love! Sing them the song of 





This is the Christian Hero—the man of 


upon the innocent might have been saved us. peace !—that angel song— 
Is it not a disgrace to the people of this land, That filled the night with blessed breath 


as well as to the age in which we live, that men Above the babe of Nazareth ! 


should be selected to fill the highest civil offices and with the promised blessing of heaven you 


in this Christian land, from the “violent brood | will soon see the child is father to the man, and 
of battle,’’ in preference to all others? That no | that « ye that rock the cradle rule the world,” 
candidate for the Presidency is considered avail- Fellow-citizens, I am aware that some will 
able, unless he be a man of epaulets and feathers! | cry “ Utopian” to the views I have presented 
I know of nothing in our whole political | you to-night, but let us remember that almost 
horizon as ominous of evil as this. It presents|every valuable reform that has arisen among 
to the popular mind a false standard of national men has had the honor of being baptized with 
glory, and fosters one of the most dangerous | that name. 
spirits for a republican government. But it is not utopian to practice what God has 
“He is the true benefactor and alone worthy | commanded, neither is it utopian to expect what 
of honor, who brings comfort, where before was | God has promised. And has he not promised a 
wretchedness, who feeds the hungry, clothes the | day when “nation shall not lift up sword against 
naked, who unlooses the fetters of the bound, | nation, neither shall they learn war any more” 
who does justice, who loves mercy, who exalts | —that they shall “ beat their swords into plough- 
the hours of life by his virtuous genius, and by | shares and their spears into pruning hooks; ”’ 
words and actions inspires a love for God and’ that “violence shall be heard no more in our 
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land, neither wasting nor desolation in our bor- 
ders?’ QO then, let us believe, labor, and rejoice, 
and let us cheer our hearts with the blessed con- 
trast which that brightning future presents to 
the dark and bloody past! 


FIRBANK CHAPEL. 


In travelling on the Lancaster and Carlisle 
Railway, from the Kendal Junction to Carlisle, 
you skirt, a few miles north of Kendal, near the 
Low Gill Station, an extensive district of high 
and barren moorland, stretching in an easterly 
direction for twenty or thirty miles, and forming 
a prominent vertebra in the great back-bone of 
England. Now, to the common run of every- 
day travellers, this district would seem remark- 
able for nothing but the dreariness and the mag- 
nitude of its great lineaments. It contains the 
mountain peaks of Whernside, Ingleboro’, and 
Bowfell, with numberless other hills less known 
to fame. It has within it the sources of some of 
our principal rivers, which, parting company 
near the summit of this high ridge, run in differ- 
ent directions towards their destinations: the 
Eden to Carlisle, the Ure and the Swale to York 
and Hull, the Ribble by Preston, into the Irish 
Sea, and the Lume to Lancaster. ‘Turning our 
attention from the physical aspect of this region 
to the character of the men who inhabit it, we 
shall find a thinly seattered and stationary popu- 
lation, marked by a primitive and rustic simpli- 
city : ensconced within the circle of their “ ever- 
lasting hills,” they have pursued the even tenor 
of their way, knowing little of the world beyond 
them, and maintaining a heroic resistance to its 
progressive influences and its civilizations. 

Independently, however, of the mere physical 
features of any particular spot of earth, and of 
the character of the men who now inhabit it, 
there is to my mind a yet deeper interest arising 
from its brotherhood to all past generations of 
men who have lived and laboured on its surface, 
and are now gathered to their rest in its bosom. 

How large 4 portion of the dust of the earth 
has thus at one time or other been animated by 
the Divine Essence! So near is the affinity 
between the world of mind, and the world of 
matter, that it has been in all ages a most pleas- 
ing exercise of the imagination, to confer on the 
more marked and enduring objects of inanimate 
nature, the powers and faculties which pertain to 
created intelliyences ; they see, they remember, 
they love, they grieve. Successive races of men 
pass over the earth’s surface, of whom no traces 
are recoverable from the wrecks of time. “The 
eye that saw them, seeth them no more—neither 
doth their place behold them.” There are, how- 


ever, a few whose fame survives them for a sea- 


About the period of the Commonwealth, and 
during the succeeding reigns, the Yorkshire and 
Westmoreland dales, of which Sedbergh may be 
considered the centre, contained a population un- 
usually moved by the religious influences of the 
era. It was the period of the rise of the Society 
of Friends, and it is remarkable how large a pro- 
portion of its first ministers and converts resided 
in this district. Some interesting particulars 
that preceded this great conversion, are given in 
the journal of George Fox. 

“As we travelled we came near a very great 
aid high hill, called Pendle Hill; and! was moved 
of the Lord to go up to the top of it ; which I 
did with much ado, it was so very steep and 
high. When I was come to the top, I saw the 
sea bordering upon Lancashire. From the top 
of this hill, the Lord let me see in what places 

he had a great people to be gathered. * * * 
At night we came to an inn, and declared 
| truth to the man of the house, and wrote a paper 
to the priests and professors. * The man 
of the house spread the paper abroad, and was 
mightily affected with the truth. Here the Lord 
opened unto me, and let me see a great people 
in white raiment by a river side, coming to the 
Lord, and the place that I saw them in was 
| about Wensleydale and Sedbergh.” 

George Fox appears immediately to have 
| travelled in the direction of the district indicated. 
| He “went into a steeple-house in Wensleydale, 

and after the priest had done, he proclaimed the 
day of the Lord to the priest and people.” He 
passed up the dale, warning the people “ to fear 
God ;” came at night to a little alehouse on a 
Common, where he had good service amongst 
“a company of rude fellows’ who were drink- 
ing. He visited Major Bousfield, Richard 
Robinson, and Justice Benson, at whose houses 
he had meetings; attended Sedbergh fair, and 
Ee the day of the Lord” through the 
| 


* 


fair. Here he became acquainted with Francis 
Howgill, convinced Captain Ward and many 
others, who “ received the truth in the love of 
it, and lived and died in it.” The next First- 
day he attended Firbank Chapel, in Westmore- 
land, where, after having refreshed himself with 
water from a brook, he ascended a rock contig- 
uous to the chapel, and addressed an audience of 
upwards of one thousand persons, for ‘‘ the space 
of three hours.” The seed thus sown in faith 
yielded an abundant harvest ; all the preachers, 
of whom there were several present, and nearly 
all the congregation at Firbank were convinced; 
and among many other distinguished persons 
who espoused the doctrines of the Society about 
this time, and in this district, we find the names 
of Francis Howgill, Edward Burrough, John 


son, and we delight to wander over the places} Audland, Ann Audland, Richard Hubberthorne, 
they wandered, to visit the rocks, the hills, and | James Dickinson, John Camm, Thomas Camm, 
the brooks, their early playmates; to interrogate | the two Hubberstys, James Lancaster, John 
these silent oracles, and to enjoy through them | Braithwaite, and others—Gilbert Thompson the 
& more earnest and enduring sympathy. ‘elder, who left this district some time after, and 
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Samuel Bownas, who was apprenticed here to 
John Parrot, may be added to the honourable 
list. This noble band of devoted men, thus 
awakened, acted with a decision and an energy, 
of which history affords scarcely a parallel. 

We find them scattered over the kingdom, 
and leaving traces of their presence wherever 
they went; in Ireland, in Scotland, at Carlisle, 
at Banbury, at Bristol, andin London. “ Every 

aol,’’ says Edward Burrough, “ may witness, 
Cote seldom any of them were without some of us 
imprisoned; and searcely one steeple house, or 
market, but may witness what beatings, bruises, 
halings, and perils we have sustained.” 
To be continued. 


TEN BUSHELS OF PETITIONS. 


From an inspection of the vast bulk of peti- 
tions that have been sent into the two branches 
of the Legislature in favor of the Maine Law, it 
is estimated that there are ten bushels. —These 
petitions are signed by tens of thousands 
of females as well as males: and the signatures 
indicate education and intelligence; while, on 
the contray, the remonstrances that have been 
received against it, from their signatures, general- 
ly indicate quite the reverse. The names on 
some of them are all written in one hand, indicat- 
ing either fraud, or that those whose names were 
attached, could not write, ‘The contrast is truly 
striking. —Harrisburgh Telegraph. 


DON’T RUN IN DEBT. 
BY FRANCIS D: GAGE. 
Don't run in debt! never mind, never mind 
If the old clothes are faded and torn ; 
Fit them up, make them do, it is better by far 
Than to have the heart weary and worn. 
Who'll love you more for the :et of the hat, 
Or your ruff, or the tie of your shoe— 
The shape of your vest, or your boots or cravat, 
If they know you’re in debt for the new ? 


So don’t run in debt! Ifcanary’s the go, 
Wear blue if you have not the cash, 
Or—no matter what—so you let the world know 
You won't run in debt for a desh. 
There’s no comfort, I tell you, in walking the street 
In tine clothes if you know you're in debt, 
And feel that perchance you some tradesman may meet 
Who'll sneer “ They’re not paid for yet.” 


Good friends, let me beg you don’t run in debt ; 
If the chairs and the sofa are old— 

They will fit your back better than any new set, 
Unless they are paid for in gold. 

If the house is but small, draw it closer together, 
Keep it warm with a hearty good will ; 

A big one unpaid for, in all kinds of weather, 
Will send to your warm hearta chill. 


Don’t run in debt—now dear girls take a hint, 
(If the fashions have changed since last season) 
Old Nature is out in the very same tint, 
And old Nature, we think, has some reason. 
Just say to your friends that you cannot afford 
To waste time to keep up with the fashion ; 
That your purse is too light and your honor too bright 
To feel for its gewgaws a passion. 
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Young men, keep from debt; let your friends if they can, 
Have tine houses and feathers and flowers, 
But unless they are paid for, be more of a man 
Than to envy their sunshiny hours. 
Ii you’ve money to spare 1 have nothing tu say ; 
Spend your dollars and dimes as you please, 
But mind you, the man that has money to pay 
Is the man who is never at ease. 


Kind husbands, don’t run in debt any more; 
Twill fill your wife’s enp full of sorrow, 

To know that a neighbor may call at your door 
With a bill you can’t settle to-morrow. 

Oh! take my advice—it is good, it is true: 
(But lest you may some of you doubt it) 

I'll whisper a secret now, seeing ‘tis you-- 
I have tried it and know allabout it. 


The chain of a debtor is heavy and cold, 
Its links all corrosion and rust; 

Gild it o'er as you will, it is never of gold, 
Then spurn it aside with disgust. 

The man who's in debt is too often a slave, 
Though his heart may be honest and true ; 
Can he hold up his head independent and brave, 

Whena note hecan’t pay becomes due ? 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The mail steamer Asia, from Liverpool, en the 
10th, arrived at New York on the 21st ult. 

Eneianp.—The vessels of the Arctic Expedition 

| have been supplied with 20Ib. canisters of gun- 
| powder, which are to be exploded by galvanism, 
| for the purpose of breaking up the ice and foreing a 
| passage for the steamers through Wellington Chan- 
nel. 

Six hundred and eighty-one thousand, five hun- 
dred and ninety nine pounds of the National Debt of 
Great Britain, have been recently paid off. 

Parliament was to re-assemble on the 16th ult. 

The difficulty between the machinists and their 
employers has terminated, the former having been 
obliged to yield. 

Au Iron tubular railway bridge has been con- 
structed over the river Wye, at Chepstowe, South 
Wales. 

A proclamation has been issued, legalizing the 
new silver florin as a coin of the realm. The florin 
is worth two shillings sterling. 

A slight shock of an Earthquake was felt at Bris- 
tol and other places in England, on the 3d ult., at 
6 o'clock, A. M. 

InELAND.—A movement has been made in favor 
of Smith O'Brien and the other political exiles. 
Several towns have petitioned the Queen for their 
release. 

France.—No reliable news of importance has 
been received from France. It is rumored that 
several patents of nobility have been issued recently. 
The palaces of the Tuilleries, Louvre, Fontainbleau, 
Compeigne, Versailles, Trianon, St. Cloud. Mendon, 
the Elysee and Pau, are to be kept up for Louis Na- 
poleon at the expense of the State. 

The Moniteur contains a decree ordering the con- 
struction of an edifice on the plan of the Crystal 
Palace, in the great square of the Champs Elysees, 
for the purpose of the National exhibition and capa- 
ble of serving for public ceremonies and civil and 
military fétes. 

The deficiency in the Treasury amounts to 
100,000,000 franes. 

Itaty. Professor de Gasparis, of the Royal Ob- 
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Servatory at Naples, announces his discovery of an- 
other small planet, on the evening of Third month 
17th. It is stated to be equal in brightness to a star 
bet veen the 10\h and I fth magnitudes. 


PortvcaL.—Lisbon papers of the thirtieth ult. an- 
nounce a ministerial erisis, in consequence of the 


Cabinet having been in a minority of 30 against 52 | 


deputies, whose votes added a clause abolishing 
capital punishment for political offences, to the ad- 
ditional or reform articles of the charter. 

Spain.—A decree was published on the 5th ult. 
at Madrid, annibilating the liberty of the press, es- 
tablishing a censorship, and the Government to sus- 
pend and repress journals at pleasure. 


Germany.—The Journal of Commerce of Antwerp, 


of the 7th ult, states that a catastrophe had occurred | 
by which a chapel on the mountain of Lobt, in Si- | 


lesia, was swallowed up, and several lives lost. 


Towards mid-day (date not stated) a report, as of 


thunder, was heard, and the summit of the mountain 


became suddenly enveloped in smoke. On the smoke | 


clearing away. it appeared that the chapel had been 
engulphed. No further particulars given. 


Greece.—The Athens journals of the 27th ult. 


give a gloomy account of the state of Greece. A | 
letter from Patras states that, in addition to the Poles | 


who had been expelled from Greece, the Govern- 
ment were devising meansto remove the small num- 
ber of Italians who still remained there, and some 
of them had received an intimation to that effect. 


Turkey.—Constantinople correspondence of 3d | 


month 20th antic — a favorable termination of 
the dispute with Egyp 

Cape or Goop Ries —Intelligence to the 31st of 
the Ist month has’ been received. The Kaffirs and 
Hottentots were still unsubdued. A_ satisfactory 


conference had taken place between a deputation | 


from the Trans-Vaal Boers and the English Commis- 
sioners, and it was hoped that the busis of more 
amicab'e relations had been estublished. The chief 
items of the treaty are: 1. Non-interference of 
British Government in Trans-Vaal affairs. 2. No 
slavery to be tolerated beyond the Vaal. Deliv- 
ery of persons escaping from justice, and criminal 
summonses to be duly endorsed. 4. Free-trade and 
general access to the country beyond the Vaal. 5, 
Legalization of marriages. 6. Disclaimer of British 
alliance beyond the Vaal. 7. Occupation of Jand 
in the sovereignty and beyond the Vaal on payment 
of all legal dues 8. Commission to ascertain and 
lay down the true source of the Vaal river. 


AvstTraLia.—Late accounts frém Australia rep- 
resent the gold digging as rich beyond all precedent. 
Labor, in consequence, was in great demand and 
prices high, most of the laborers having gone to 


the gold diggings. Much doubt existed in regard to 
the possibility of securing the harvests: 


Rro Janerno.—Accounts from this place of 3d 
month 16th state that the yellow fever had been 
very fatal among the shipping at Rio, and was also 
prevailing on shore. A Swedish ship had lost all 
her officers and crew by the epidemic. 


Domestic.—The coutinued heavy rains of last 
week caused destructive freshets in various parts of 
the country. The Alleghany and Monongahela | 
rivers rose to a great height, overflowing all the 
low-grounds, and occasioning great damage to pro- 
perty. In Alleghany City, the first four wards were 
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inundated, and not fewer than 1,500 families were 
driven from their houses, or obliged to seek refuge 
in the upper stories The lower portion of Birming- 
ham, South Pittsburg, Manchester and Lawrence- 
ville, and the parts of Pittsburg bordering on the 
Alleghany river, were also several feet under water. 
On the Potomac, the water rose higher than at any 
| time since the great flood of 1784, de stroying a gre at 
| amount of property near the w harves in George- 
town, and along the line of the caval in Washing- 
ton, and sweeping away Long Bridge, which con- 
| nected Washington City with Virginia. Several 
| Dreac hes were made in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, the tow-path of which was 15 feet under 
water. 

The Shenandoah, James river, and other streams 
in Virginia, are represented to have risen to an un 
usual height, and much injury to property to have 
}ensued in consequence. In New Englan d, and 
New York, also, much property has been injured, 
and many bridges have been caried off. 

The navigation of the lakes is now open, and 
steamers ply freely between the different ports. 

Concress.—The F reach Spoliation Bill passe 'd the 
| Senate on the 19th ult. In the debate on the Defi- 
ciency Bill, Senator Gwinn made some statements 
which deserve attention, as an illustration of the 
manner in which the public money is squandered. 
He read numerous documents and reports from army 
officers in California, showing the extravagant ex- 
penditures by the Quartermaster’s department in 
| that State, particularly in the establishment of a 
naval « lepot at Bernicia, and in the escorts furnished 
to the Indian Commissioners. The escort to these 
| Commissioners cost $150,000. Congress had ap- 


| propriated $25,000 for the e xpenses of the Indian 


Commissioners, to make treaties, &c. ‘These cred 
missioners had contracted with citizens of Californi 
for supplies, &c., for.the Indians and themselves 
and had given drafts on the Department for pay- 
ment. The amourit of those drafts already ascer- 
certained, and all of which had been protested, were 


| $760,000 beyond the amount appropriated by Con- 


'gress. He also stated that —— Collier, when ap- 
po Collector in California, was escorted thither 
oy a military company, the expenses of which 
| amounted to $35,000, when the Collector could have 
| gone by the usual route for $500. Gen. Wilson was 
appointed Indian agent at Salt Lake and was sent 
| thither with a large escort at a great expense, but 
after a brief sojourn, proceeded with his family to 
California. Before leaving Salt Lake he buried all 
his private property, and after his arrival in Calitor- 
nia, an order was received from the War De part- 





ment, that an expedition should be fitted out to bring 
th’'s property tc California. That expedition cost the 
United States $100,000. 

The appropriations for the Quartermaster’s de- 
partment for the year 1851 were $3,900,000; the 
expenditures by that Department were over 
$5,000,000. The reason of the deficiency was evi- 
dent. ‘It was the loose and reckless expenditure of 
the public money by the army. 

On the 22d, the Apportionment Bill, fixing the num- 
ber of the re presentatives of California and South 
Carolina was taken up.- Senator Bradbury offered a 
substitute for the whole bill, giving South Carolina a 
member for her fraction an ul adding a member té 
| the whole number, making 234, the additional mem 

ber being allowed to California. The substitute 
was agreed to and the bill was ordered to be en- 


grossed. 
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